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Cat mummy in the 
collection of the 
Carnegie Museum 
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AMONG THE MANY CURIOSITIES to come out of 
Egypt are the mummies of cats, which have been found 
in large numbers particularly in the ruins of Bubastis. 

Egypt’s veneration of cats undoubtedly arose from 
their importance in defending the granaries from rats. 
Since the country’s economy was primarily agricul- 
tural—being based on corn, barley and wheat—the cat 
stood between the people and starvation. 

The simplicity of this economy—in which cats could 
play so important . role—was reflected in the primitive 
nature of early Egyptian banking. The priests stored 
the community’s supply of precious metals and made 
the few necessary loans. 

As more complex civilizations arose, the functions of 
banking gradually expanded and banks developed new 
services to meet new needs. Today’s banks with their 
manifold services thus represent a direct response to 


the financial requirements of modern society. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
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Tuesdays to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.M., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.M., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


COVER 

One of twelve pairs of bronze 
doors that guard the public en- 
trances of Carnegie Institute. 
Designed by the architects 
Alden and Harlow for the new 
building opened in 1907, they 
typify both in ornament and rich 
material the costly appoint- 
ments of this great Edwardian 
structure. 
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art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXIV 
Number 1, January 1960. 
Permission to reprint articles will 
be granted on request. Copies 
regularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


COMPOSER’S FORUMS 

Five leading composers will again conduct forums 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Saturday afternoons 
probably starting late this month, sponsored by the 
Department of Fine Arts and organized by Donald 
Steinfirst. These are made possible by The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, the 
Howard Heinz Endowment, and Trust Funds of the 
Recording Industries obtained through Local 60 of 
the American Federation of Musicians. Members of 
Carnegie Institute Society will receive invitations by 
mail when plans have been completed. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 

The 47th annual Pittsburgh International Salon 
of Photographic Art continues on the second floor 
through January 17. New processes to be seen in- 
clude reticulation, tone-line, dye transfer, ectacolor, 
flexichrome. 

Color slides from the Salon are shown in Lecture 
Hall Sundays, January 3, 10, 17, at 2:30 p.m. 

The Salon is held by the Photographic Section of 
The Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh. 


NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 

Our presepe, a busy Neapolitan street scene in 
miniature centering on the Holy Family, continues 
on display in Hall of Architecture to January 10. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Paintings and drawings by Roger Anliker, asso- 
ciate professor of painting and drawing at Carnegie 
Tech since 1948, will be shown in Gallery K January 
17 to February 21. He is a graduate of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Art, where he won the Agnes Gund 
Memorial Scholarship, and Mr. Anliker spent two 
recent summers abroad on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. His work is owned by the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Butler Institute at Youngstown, and Akron 
Museum, where he is also currently having a show. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Mezzotints by John Lucas (English, 1807-74) 
after Constable’s work, part of an English land- 
scape set, will be hung in gallery J January 11 to 
February 14. 

Twentieth-century drawings from the In- 
stitute collection may be seen through January 10. 


TREASURE ROOM 
Recent accessions in the decorative arts section 


will be placed on exhibiticn this month. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Monday evenings in Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesday evenings in Carnegie Music Hall 
Two performances each, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card. 

January 4, 5—IsraEL 
Russell Wright shows this new nation, its people, 

statesmen, achievements, and sacred shrines. 

January 11, 12—Switzerland 
Kenneth Richter’s unforgettable scenes combine 

famous and little-known areas of the Swiss Alps. 

January 18, 19—KasHmir 
Len Stuttman unfolds pictorial riches of this 

fabulous land in the first film taken in a decade. 

January 25, 26—RoMANIA 
Gene Wiancko brings an uncensored portrayal of 

a great country lying behind the Iron Curtain. 

February 1, 2—MeExico 
Phil Walker’s film-lecture is for those who have 

toured Mexico, and for the others who hope to go. 
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COLORADO MAMMOTH 

A new setting is being prepared for the Colorado 
Mammoth that stands beside Fossil Mammal Hall. 
This Pleistocene fossil stands 9 feet 9 inches high, 
‘although known specimens reach 11 feet. It was 
found near Milliken, Weld County, Colorado, and 
secured some years ago by exchange with the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History at Denver. 


TABLE SETTINGS 

Miniature table settings created by Mrs. Benja- | 
min Lencher representing twelve different coun- 
tries continue on display in the Library corridor. } 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour for five- to twelve-year-olds comes 
each Saturday at the Library at 2:15 p.m. 

Story hour for three- to five-year-olds comes on 
alternate Tuesdays at 10:30 a.m., with a talk for 
mothers at the same time: January 12 and 26. 


SATURDAY CINEMA 

Free movies for children on nature, travel, health | 
topics, with cartoons, are shown in Lecture Hall | ' 
each Saturday afternoon at 2:50 o'clock. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITAL 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great | ' 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 | 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foun- | 
dation. Recitals are broadcast by wLoa. i 
Mary P. Bainbridge, pianist, will join Dr. Bidwell ' 
to perform Beethoven’s Concerto in E Flat. | 
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DEAD SEA SCROLL CAVES AT KHIRBET QUMRAN, SOUTH OF JERICHO 


| PALESTINIAN PEREGRINATION 
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URING the period 19 September through 

10 November, 1959, I was on my way 

to, in, or on my way back from Palestine. 

Now I’ve been asked to prepare an article on 

the trip. Six pages of typescript, double- 

spaced.... For so many miles, so many 

people, so many different memorable scenes. 
... It’s very difficult. 

How string together dozens of impressions 

and memories? The Andros Castle, the 


' Greek tanker on which I traveled five thou- 


ie great i 
at 3:00 
. Foun- 


Bidwell | 


sand miles from Hog Island in Philadelphia 
to Port Said in Egypt. .. . The Greeks taught 


_ me how to say “Thank you”—I phoneticize 


it as “Eff-gah-tee-stow” in my notebook— 


, and “Please’—I phoneticize it as “Bala- 
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JAMES L. SWAUGER 


galoo”—and how to drink beer. 

In Cairo I talked for an hour with Shatour 
Ahmed Muhammed, who'd been my fore- 
man on the temple site I dug at Timna in 
South Arabia in 1951. He’s greyer now, but 
so am I. He described the terror of the last 
days at Marib, Sheba’s city, in 1952, when 
the expedition of which he was a part had 
to run to preserve the lives of its members. 

The gorge of the Wadi Arnon in southern 
Jordan is the most impressive natural feature 
I've ever seen. There are probably others 
deeper and steeper, but snaking down and 
up its narrow roads behind a Jordanian 
driver has fixed it in my memory as a terri- 
fying canyon. His idea of making certain he 








didn’t hurtle off the road, when another car 
sped toward us, was to blow his horn louder 
and step on the gas. 

In Tel Aviv I met up again with Harold 
Howland. Harold was a Biology student in 
the University of Pittsburgh when I was. He 
and I took public-school classes in nature 
study through Carnegie Museum in the late 
thirties. For a time he was an assistant su- 
pervising principal in the Monongahela City 
school system. Now he’s cultural attaché at 
the United States Embassy in Tel Aviv. Sun- 
day dinner at his home was heaven. Steak, 
baked potatoes, peas, hot rolls, real Ameri- 
can coffee again — after potatoes French 
fried in olive oil, soups that were half sour 
cream, and flat, bland Arab bread. . . . We 
even forgave Mrs. Howland when she said 
she hadn’t been able to get apples in time 
to make real apple pie for us. 

We? Us? That’s Noel Freedman and his 
wife. Formally, they're David Noel Freed- 
man, professor of Old Testament at West- 
ern Theological Seminary here in Pitts- 
burgh, and his wife, Cornelia (She'll kill 
me; she’s always called Neil. ), a brisk, self- 
contained lady whose imperturbable calm 
not even Noel and I could shake, and we’re 
good shakers. Probably comes from the fact 
that she has three children, two of them al- 
ready teen-age girls, than which, I’m told, 
there’s nothing less calm. 

Noel and I were together in the Near East 
because he is interested in heading an ex- 
pedition to excavate a Biblical site in Pal- 
estine and once asked me to be his chief 
archeologist. I was there because his idea 
revived an old Carnegie Museum idea for 
an exhibition on the Holy Lands. Our two 
institutions agreed to sponsor a reconnais- 
sance to Palestine by the two of us to see if 
Noel’s excavation and Carnegie Museum’s 
Holy Lands exhibit could be mutually sup- 
porting and complementary. 


Our goals for the journey were three: 

1. Dr. Freedman and I had to become 
acquainted with physical Palestine which, 
for the purposes of the Holy Lands Exhibi- 
tion, we define as Jordan and Israel. 

2. I had to find and consult with persons 
who could collect and prepare biological 
and geological exhibition specimens for us 
on order. 

3. Freedman and I had to survey sites in 
Israel and choose one for excavation. 

We achieved our goals. 

‘I went in through Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Syria to Jordan. For twelve days I traveled 
in the country from Byblos in Lebanon east 
to Damascus in Syria, then south to Petra 
and west to the Jordan River and Jerusalem 
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in Jordan. I saw most of the significant arche- | 
ological sites and all of the major geographic | 


regions. 
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I went into Israel, where I met Freedman 
_ who'd been there since July. For the next 
nineteen days, he and Neil and I traveled 
by automobile from the northern borders of 
Palestine as far south as Avdat in the Negev 
desert, thirty-five miles south of Beersheba. 
| We rode along the coast from just north of 
| the Gaza strip to north of Acre, and we criss- 
| crossed east and west from the Jordan valley 
to the sea. We feel we are acquainted with 
the topography of Israel. 

In Jordan I found no one who was accus- 


This article tells of Dr. Swauger’s second trip to 
the Near East, the previous having been to South 
Arabia in 1951. He is now writing a book in col- 
laboration with William Foxwell Albright and 
David Noel Freedman entitled Ancient Lands of 
the Bible, to be published by Random House. Dr. 
Swauger is assistant director of Carnegie Museum 
and curator of the Section of Man. 


tomed to collecting plants and animals for 
exhibition purposes. The Jordanian guide, 
however, who shepherded me from Beirut 
through Syria and Jordan, Emil Abu Dayeh, 
is capable of collecting such geological speci- 
mens as we need, and will do so on order. 

In Israel I had better luck with finding 
collectors. Leon Aboulafin, of the Beth- 
Margolin Institute of Natural History at 
Oranim, will collect birds, mammals, and 
reptiles for us and prepare the skins for 
exhibition mounting. Aboulafin studied at 
Cornell and worked at both the Chicago 
and Buffalo natural history museums. I’ve 
seen his very fine taxidermy work in the stu- 
dent collection at the Beth-Margolin Insti- 
tute and know he can do a superior job. 

George Haas, head of the Department of 
Zoology of the Hebrew University, said he 
and his students will get for us anything we 





ask in the zoological line. Through his inti- 
mate contacts with other departments of the 
University, he can obtain botanical and geo- 
logical specimens and information. 

Freedman and I looked at no less than fifty 
separate sites in Israel. After I left, he, in 
company with Moshe Dothan, Director of 
Surveys and Excavation of the Department 
of Antiquities of Israel, went back over ten 
selected as particularly attractive. When he 
returns in late January, we'll sit down and 
thrash out problems of time, facilities, staff, 
and finances in relation to two or three sites 
he thinks particularly noteworthy. Then we'll 
talk over with our various superiors the pos- 
sibilities of mounting an excavation and col- 
lection program in the near future. 

So much for the formal part of the work. 
We did better than we'd hoped. Things 
went very well indeed. 

This is probably heartening to our spon- 
sors. Without these people, we wouldn't 
have gone at all, and they're probably 
pleased we got our work done. Four 
anonymous private donors gave us money. 
Funds also came from the Biblical Collo- 
quium, the Chalfant Foundation, the Pit- 
cairn-Crabbe Foundation, and United Steel- 
workers of America. My tanker trip was 
arranged through the Gulf Oil Corporation. 
The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph provided film 
and paid for development of our pictures. 
To all of them we're most grateful. 

I’m grateful for the chance to find out it’s 
good to be an American. I took bow ties, 
which I'd hardly ever worn before, so people 
would know I was an American. I wasn't 
sure I was wise. I’d heard anti-Americanism 
was rampant. Not so in my experience. I 
found it just the opposite. 

I was told, gratuitously, by Lebanese, 
Syrians, Jordanese, and Israelis that Ameri- 
cans are their friends. Abu Dayeh qualified 
his endorsement of us by saying that, while 


the Jordanese realize the Americans always 
mean well, they think at times we're just a 
little foolish. 

But there was no qualification to the greet- 
ing of the kids who raced through the ba- 
zaars of Damascus. “Hiyah, American,” they 
yelled as they charged by with hands wav- 
ing. I came away with a warm feeling that 
to be an American is a very good thing. 

I'm grateful for the incongruities I saw. In 
Damascus, I was standing in front of Sala- 
din’s tomb in its green and peaceful little 
garden when there came a screaming, 
whistling roar over my head. Jet planes. Jet 
planes and Salah-ed-Din, who turned back 
Richard the Lionheart. . . . 






Somewhere on the road between Madaba, — 
where scholars go to study a mosaic map of | 


the Roman world laid down in a church 
floor in the sixth century a.p., and Petra, 
from where the Nabateans ruled north 
‘Arabian caravan routes for centuries, we 
rode past an encampment that might have 
been Abraham’s. Black tents, camels, sheep, 
goats, black-robed women, head-shawled 
men... the ancient Near East to the life. 
And right in the center of this romantic 
scene, a bright pink Cadillac! 

After inspecting Tell Mor, which was a 
Philistine seaport, a group of us were driv- 
ing north one day to Nahal Oren to see a site 
of Natufian days, ten thousand years ago, 
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being dug by Moshe Stekelis. In one car | 


were three learned archeologists: Yigael | 


Yadin, excavator of Hazor, former Chief | 


of Staff of the Israeli army; Johanin Aharoni, 


excavator of Ramat Rachel, teacher of arche- | 
ology in the Hebrew University; and Nah- | 


man Avigad, Byzantine expert and teacher | seer 


in the university. These three mighty brains | 
were concerned, not with the import of the : 
exciting discoveries at Tell Mor that may | 


well settle the location of a city lost these 
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twenty-five hundred years, nor with the} 
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ANCIENT DOCKS OF DOR ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 


revolutionary nature of Stekelis’ dig: they 
were discussing television. 

One day I watched repair work at the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, the most 
famous mosque in the world. An Italian 
engineering firm is using a big German crane 
to swing aluminum girders into place to 
serve as supports for the new dome over the 
mosque. The dome will be gold anodized 
aluminum. A gold anodized aluminum roof 
for the Dome of the Rock! What a glittering 
reminder that the new and the old are swirl- 
ing together in the Near East. 

Mostly, I guess, I’m grateful for having 
seen Dor, an ancient port eighteen miles 
south of Haifa. In 1100 s.c., an Egyptian 
named Wen Amon came to Dor. He was 
robbed there, and his story of his treatment 
by the pirates of Dor is funny only because 
it happened three thousand years ago. 


I came to Dor in 1959. I didn’t get robbed. 
People gave me wine. On the west, the Hel- 
lenistic sea wall resting, probably, on the 
Canaanite foundations is exposed to the 
Mediterranean winds. The blue sea washes 
up over the ancient stone wharves still 
thrusting out from the land. At the north 
end, amateur excavation has exposed the 
mosaic floor of a sixth-century Byzantine 
church. Cn the eastern rim, a section of an 
inscribed Roman column is tumbled into a 
trench dug by Arab forces fighting with their 
backs to the sea in the Arab-Israeli war of 
ten years ago. On the southern edge, a 
sounding cleared part of a wall of Joshua’s 
time, from whose top one looks south over 
the best beach in Israel across a kibutz and 
the ruined Arab fishing village of Tanturah. 
How Id love to dig Dor! Maybe some 
day I will. 





TIME AND POWDERMILL 


Powdermill Nature Reserve is the research station of Carnegie Museum 
located near Ligonier in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania 


LONG Powdermill Run above Calverley 

Lodge, a yellow birch stands, not on 
the ground, but rather jauntily on a tripod 
of roots. It straddles the rotten trace of 
the fallen log that gave it nurture as a 
seedling. In a few more years the last 
punky remnants will be scattered and the 
tree will be straddling nothing at all. Even 
now it looks a little ridiculous. 

Behind Stewart Cabin, an abandoned 
stream channel meanders its sunken way 
through the woods, on its way to nowhere. 
Its muddy bottom, choked with grasses, 
jewelweed and elderberry bushes, catches 
the rain water into little mosquito pools 
that are the pathetic remnants of a 
former glory. 

Between Gerrodette Cottage and Holland 
House, a great white oak, veteran of many 
hundreds of mountain winters and singing 
summers, leans out gracefully over a stream 
that is no longer there. As if in chagrin at 
this highhanded treatment, its trunk has 
grown upright through the years, forcing 
the tree into a massive bow. But the original 
streamward tilt still remains, ingrained in its 
old oak bones. 

Time has had its way at Powdermill Na- 
ture Reserve. The years fall one by one to 


Mr. Guilday is assistant curator of comparative 
anatomy at Carnegie Museum. During the past year 
he has been working on a large collection of bones 
from an Early Historic Indian site (c. a.v. 1600) 
in Lancaster County, and also studying bones of 
extinct mammals dating back to the Ice Age, ten 
to fifteen thousand years ago. These bones have 
been found near New Paris, Bedford County. 





JOHN E. GUILDAY 


be caught up again in the sprouting beech- 
nut, or the tulip tree sapling that is just 
beginning to shoot its ramrod massiveness 
up through the forest canopy. A tree that 
germinated long before the good General 
Forbes pushed his Highlanders west to 
found the wilderness post at Ligonier is a 
living unit in a forest of today. Likewise, 
today’s new growth, now girding itself for 
its first winter, may live on through the 
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2300's. At the Reserve, the name plates on | 
the tree trunks have ripped out by the | 
simple addition of a season’s growth to their | 


swelling girth. 
The forest grows. The forest also 
changes, in delicate response to climate, to 


geophysical happenings, to the wheel of 


time itself. 

But the steady progression is out of cycle 
with the short span of a man, and we see 
it all at once like the heavens on a winter's 
night, composed of stars that are united only 
by the fact that we gather in one split second 
the light of stars that may have taken cen- 
turies to reach our eyes. 

One of the axioms of science is that it 
knows no bounds of space or of time. The 
torch passes from hand to hand, but stays 
ignited. The forest at Powdermill will like- 
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wise be passed on to future generations of | 


scientists who may catch a glimpse of the 


effects of years, of centuries, upon a land | 


held for the study of the slow, inevitable 
cycles that march and countermarch across 
its face. 

This is the unparalleled offering of the 
Reserve — the gift of time. 
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SIGNS IN THE SNOW 


HAVE often thought that Sherlock Holmes 

would have made an excellent mam- 
malogist, for the study of mammals some- 
times involves a lot of detective work. Most 
wild mammals are secretive, and many are 
active only at night; thus they may be all 
around us, yet we never see them and are 
not even aware of their presence unless we 
find some sign they have left. The short- 
tailed shrew, for example, lives in many of 
the vacant lots and backyards of Pittsburgh, 
yet people live their entire lives in the same 
block, or even in the same yard, with these 
tiny creatures and are never aware that such 
a mammal exists. 

Since most mammals are so difficult to ob- 
serve, much of our knowledge about them 
has to come from indirect evidence, such as 
a few droppings, a footprint here and there, 
some scattered fur, chewed grass blades, or 
browsed twigs. It is little wonder, then, that 
a mammalogist welcomes a good tracking 
snow, for from it he can learn more about 
what was here, what it did, and where it 
went, than from almost any other source. 
Good tracking snows, however, are even 
more rare than that “perfect day in June,” so 
it is well to make the most of them if you care 
to know what is moving about in the woods. 

To be a good tracking snow, it must fall 
during the day or early evening and must 
stop before the wild folk begin their nightly 
ramblings. The temperature must be cold 
enough to allow the snow crystals to pack 
well under foot, there must be little or no 
wind or else the tracks will be drifted and 
obscured, and of course there must be no 
melting. A good crust hard enough to bear 
your weight, covered with a half inch or less 
of fresh snow, usually makes ideal condi- 
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TRAIL PATTERN OF AN OPPOSUM, WALKING 


(Between pairs of prints, 7 inches. Drawing after Olaus 
Murie’s A Field Guide to Animal Tracks.) 
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tions. Under these circumstances you can 
learn much about the habits of the larger 
wild mammals. However, the smaller ones— 
mice, shrews, moles, and the like—remain 
beneath the snow, and it is only rarely that 
you can find much evidence of their move- 
ments. 

Fresh snow at Powdermill Nature Reserve 
makes it doubly attractive, so we made 
several trips there last winter. Unfortunately, 
the weather conditions were not good. 
Snows that were ideal at home were too 
deep at Powdermill, or they had fallen too 
late in the night, or had been drifted too 
badly by the wind. Nevertheless we have 
found the snows revealing. On last January 
11 we left our car at Calverley Lodge and 
hiked up Powdermill Valley. Just above the 
lodge, the scratching of claws on a huge 
white oak caught our ear, and we looked up 
in time to see a gray squirrel scamper down 
a branch and into a hole in the trunk. Farther 
upstream we saw the tracks of three others, 
where each had made a long leap, then 
landed on all fours, with the hind feet far- 
ther forward than the front. Scattered bits 
of dirt, and the brown shells of a rock-oak 
acorn showed where another squirrel had 
unerringly dug down through several inches 
of fresh snow, leaves, and earth, to get a 
buried acorn. 

A raccoon had picked its way through the 
dense rhododendron of the valley floor, and 
we followed its tracks until they disappeared 
into the rushing waters. Farther on, the 
roofed pathway of a short-tailed shrew 
had caved in here and there, and ended 
under a lichen-covered log where the shrew 
had gone to hunt for insect larvae. 





Dr. Doutt is curator of mammals at Carnegie 
Museum. His most recent project is a study of the 
mammals of Pennsylvania, the field work for which 
is largely completed and the major publication, 
The Mammals of Pennsylvania, is in preparation. 


Between Calverley Lodge and the big 
spring, we counted sixteen places where deer 
had crossed and recrossed the road. Up on 
the bench, above the valley floor, deer tracks 
were more abundant, and here we counted 
twenty-three crossings between the big 
spring and the old county road. In places 
these tracks were almost trails, and along 


them the young oak trees had been nibbled 


and browsed until they resembled blueberry 


bushes. As the main trunk is eaten back each | 


year, new shoots spring up from the roots, 
and, when these in turn are eaten back, 
more shoots spring up; thus what would have 
been a tree becomes only a bush. Up here, 
too, we followed the three-toed tracks of a 
ruffed grouse to the point where the impres- 
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sion of its wing tips in the snow showed that 1 


it had taken flight. 
Cold weather is no proper time for opos- 
sums to be about, for their naked tails and 


- unprotected ears freeze and slough off. Since 


they cannot hibernate and will starve to 
death in a couple of weeks without food, 
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necessity forces them to be up and about 
throughout the winter. When in a hurry, or | 
when the snow is deep, the mark of the tail | 


is left at every step, so the track often looks 
as if a sled had been dragged behind. 

High on the ridge, at the headwaters of 
Powdermill Run, a fox had stalked through 
the snow, sniffing and listening at each pile 


see 


of branches and each hollow log, hopefully ( 


looking for a mouse or unwary rabbit. 


January is too early in the season for . 
sleepyheads, like the black bear and that old | 


weather prophet, the woodchuck, to be 
around, and it will be months yet before 
those real hibernators, the jumping mice, 
awaken. In late February, however, the 
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woodchuck should be prowling around, and | 


then, too, the black bear may be out for a | 


short stroll. Early spring a year ago we saw 
[Turn to page 16] 
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MODERN DRAMA— 


TRADITIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 


HE use of unconventional devices by the 

modern artist in an attempt to get closer 
to the fundamental truths of life will be in 
evidence when Carnegie Tech’s Department 
of Drama will put on a triple bill for ten 
days from January 8 to 18, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Theodore Hoffman. The 
three plays to be presented are Sweeney 
Agonistes by T. S. Eliot, A Full Moon in 
March by William Butler Yeats, and the 
version of Sophocles’ Antigone written by 
Jean Cocteau. 

The experimentation that has come to be 
associated with modern art has been most 
conspicuous in the graphic arts—painting 
and sculpture—and in music. Even though 
almost half a century has passed since such 
experimentation was first undertaken in 
those fields, controversy still rages between 
advocates of the traditional and exponents 
of the experimental. (To be strictly accurate, 
it was a hundred years ago that Richard 
Wagner in music and a short time later the 
Impressionists in painting introduced a 
marked departure from the theories of their 
predecessors—were, in fact, the object of 
heated censure on the part of conservatives.) 

Art exhibits that display more than a few 
representatives of the unorthodox, and mu- 
sical programs that list two or more selec- 
tions of this kind, still come under the 
attacks of a large segment of the general 
public. In recent years, however, the heat 
of the attacks has been reduced, as more 
and more persons have sought to open their 
minds in an attempt to understand—if not 
always appreciate—the activities of the ex- 
perimenters. 
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In drama a similar condition has been 
present, although the deviation from the 
traditional has been less evident on the com- 
mercial stage and for that reason has pro- 
voked less controversy. Modern drama is 
commonly believed to have had its origin in 
the plays of Henrik Ibsen, especially those 
he wrote between 1877 and 1890. Even 
though his compositions gave rise to a fu- 
rore, both in his native Norway and in na- 
tions where translated versions of them 
were produced, the writings and activities 
in their behalf by Shaw in England and 
Antoine in France led to their ultimate ac- 
ceptance in the Western world. More than 
acceptance, indeed, was their lot; they 
served to set the standards that many play- 
wrights have applied to the structure on 
which plays have been built, as well as the 
ideas set forth. 

Associated with Ibsen in establishing the 
tenets of modern drama were not only Shaw 
and Antoine, but also Anton Chekhov in 
Russia and a number of dramatists in Ire- 
land. It is noteworthy that the initial pro- 
ductions of the latter—like those of Ibsen 
—were considered so unconventional that 
they were either ignored or almost hooted 
off the stage. When, for example, the Irish 
Literary Theatre in 1899 put on Yeats’s The 
Countless Cathleen, the protest was loud 
and vehement; and several years later Yeats 
had to rise from his seat in the theater and 
seek to quell the riot that attended the pre- 
sentation of John Millington Synge’s The 
Playboy of the Western World. 

Drama is said to have come of age in 
the United States with the playwriting of 





Eugene O’Neill in the second and third dec- 
ades of the present century. Even though 
he has had detractors among both critics 
and laymen, O'Neill is commonly given 
credit for establishing American drama on 
a sound foundation comparable to that un- 
derlying the writing of Ibsen, Shaw, Chek- 
hov, and the Irish school of Europe. His 
early plays were conventional in form, but 
before long he was experimenting in a 
number of directions. Some of his experi- 
ments were closely related to those going 
on across the Atlantic, such as the use of 
the expressionistic technique in The Hairy 
Ape and The Emperor Jones; others seemed 
to be a reversion to old, sometimes aban- 
doned, practices in the theater, such as the 
introduction of the soliloquy and the aside 
in Strange Interlude and Dynamo; still 
others represented innovations of O’Neill’s 
own devising, such as the use of masks in 
The Great God Brown. The fact that 
Dynamo and The Great God Brown were 
commercial flops seems to indicate that when 
the experimentation was not accompanied 
by some spectacular appeal (like the frank- 
ness present in Strange Interlude ), it was not 
likely to gain the interest or the support of 
the playgoing public. 

Modern drama is thus seen to present a 
double aspect. On the one hand, there is 
what may be considered the traditional, an 
adherence to orthodox structure, staging 
and lighting mechanics, and especially dia- 
logue that is straightforward and rarely sus- 
ceptible of more than a single interpretation. 
Some of the most popular plays of recent 
years, such as the current hit, A Raisin in 
the Sun, belong to this category. More nu- 
merous, however, are the plays that engage 
in experimental departure from the conven- 
tional. In some the experimentation has 
been moderate, like the use of symbols by 
William Inge and Tennessee Williams to 











reinforce the theme of a drama. (Williams’ 
most notable failures have been in plays, 
like Camino Real, where the meaning of his 
symbols has not been clear.) In others the 
experimentation has been so bold and so 
radical that most playgoers have been as 
puzzled and often as irked as have tradi- 
tionalists by the unconventional in art and 
in music. Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot and The End Game, Eugéne Ionesco’s 
The Chairs and The Bald-Headed Soprano, 
and the plays of Jean Genet are cases in 
point. In between the two extremes have 
been compositions of varying degrees of het- 


erodoxy—in form, staging, interpretation. | 


The three plays to be put on by Carnegie 
Tech’s Department of Drama in January are 


representatives of the experimenting tend- | 


ency in modern drama. In his version of 
the Antigone, for example, Cocteau follows | 


the line originally drawn by Sophocles in | 
‘the fifth century B.c. The conflict is still oc- 


casioned by Antigone’s burying her dead 


brother in violation of the decree issued by | 


the ruler Creon, and the developments of 
the original Greek and the modern play are 


parallel. The Cocteau drama, however, is } 


markedly abridged. 
When the abridgement in 1922 evoked | 
sharp protests from a number of purists, in- © 
cluding André Gide (who, it may be noted, 
was not averse to violating conventional — 
canons in his own writing), Cocteau replied ~ 
that he had done nothing more than remove ~ 
the dross from the original and allow all that 
was eternally relevant to shine forth. “It is 
very tempting,” he wrote, “to photograph | 
Greece from the air. We find it has an en- © 
tirely new and fresh appearance. I have | 
tried to translate Antigone in this way. With | 
a bird’s-eye view great beauties disappear, © 
but others arise; unexpected associations, | 


ms 


blocks, shadows, angles, and contrasts are © 
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found. My experiment may be a means of © fron 





ms making old masterpieces live. Through con- 
ays, stantly living with them we become inat- 
‘his tentive, but, because I fly over a famous 
the text, people fancy they hear it for the 
1 so first time.” 
1 as Another reason for his novel treatment of 
adi- the Antigone story is evident in a letter 
and Cocteau wrote to Jacques Maritain. He de- 
for | sired, he explained, to highlight the “force 
ScO’S opposed to Creon, to the unforeseen mech- 
rano, | anism of the law.” To achieve that goal he 
2s in | felt it was desirable to present the conflict 
have and the situation coolly, rationally, objec- 
fhet- | tively. Such treatment, he felt, was far more 
on. } effective than an emotional, sometimes even 
negie | sentimental or melodramatic, approach in 
yyare | clarifying the issues of the play. ! 
tend- | More obscure and even likely to bewilder, 
on of | if not antagonize, the audience are Eliot's 
lows | Sweeney Agonistes and Yeats’s A Full Moon 
les in | in March. The Eliot play, consisting of two 
ill oc- ; fragments written in 1924 and never elabo- 
dead | rated by the author, sounds the theme set 
ied by | forth in one of his best known poems. Like 
mts of | The Waste Land, Sweeney Agonistes is con- 
ay are | cerned with the shallowness of contempo- 
ver, is | rary life. Just how superficial life on the 
i everyday level is—this is clearly brought out 
evoked | in the first of the two fragments, in which 
ists, in- _ Sweeney does not even appear. When he is 
noted, suddenly discovered on the stage at the start 
ntional _ of the second fragment, he keeps insisting, 
replied f Death or life or life or death 
remove ' Death is life and life is death. 
allthat | That is, in the lives of most people the dis- 
1. “It is | tinction between life and death disappears 
tograph ' and becomes meaningless. He and his asso- 
; an en- | ciates, Sweeney admits, will continue “to sit 
I have © here and drink this booze, sit here and have 
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ry. With i a tune,” but he ends on a grim note, “some- 
sappear, © ; : ; 
iations, & Dr. Sochatoff is associate professor of English at 
- | Carnegie Institute of Technology. A graduate of 
asts are © University of Pennsylvania, he holds a doctorate 


neans of i from University of Pittsburgh. Drama is his hobby. 
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body’s gotta pay the rent.” Life may be 
meaningless and deathlike, he feels, but one 
cannot move through it without some con- 
cern for the demands it enforces or with- 
out retribution and ultimate succumbing to 
actual death. 

Yeats, who has already been described as 
one of those responsible for the tenets of 
modern drama but nevertheless a militant 
defender of the unconventional in art, con- 
stantly raised his voice in behalf of “plays 
that will make the theatre a place of intel- 
lectual excitement.” A Full Moon in March 
depicts the fate of a swineherd who comes 
to woo the queen of the land because he 
has heard that “he that sings you best shall 
take you for a wife” and that “the kingdom 
is added to the gift.” Although failure of his 
song to move the queen will bring upon him 
the cruel consequences that have befallen 
unsuccessful aspirants in the past, the threat 
does not deter him. His confidence in his 
powers and his disdain for the prizes in 
themselves influence the queen, who at first 
gives him permission to depart without ex- 
posing himself to the risk of death. He con- 
tinues to express his self-assurance, his zest 
for the competition involved, rather than 
for the rewards as such. The monarch is 
attracted to the lowly swineherd on the one 
hand, but repelled by the threat to her posi- 
tion on the other. She drops her veil in a 
moment of revelation but orders the be- 
heading of the swineherd. The closing epi- 
sodes present her “dance of adoration” be- 
fore the head of her victim. 

The “intellectual excitement” Yeats is 
seeking to create in A Full Moon in March 
is not crystal clear. Some have seen in it 
his concern with the degradation of love, a 
concept to which he has given expression in 
some of his poems, notably the “Crazy 
Jane” lyrics. Others have believed that he 
is seeking to dramatize the thesis that what 





is moral in life is to be established in terms 
of what is irrational. Comments in a letter 
written by Yeats to Olivia Shakespear in 
1934 suggest still another interpretation, 
that he is representing one stage in the de- 
velopment of society, the stage in which 
“the moon comes to the full” and “man be- 
comes rational.” 

All three plays are challenging and cannot 
be viewed passively. To them the playgoer 
must bring not only the open mind required 
of the person seeking to understand modern 
art and modern music, but also the intel- 
lectual curiosity and alertness called for in 
the understanding of those forms. It was 
probably Sweeney Agonistes that Eliot re- 
ferred to in 1933 when he mentioned having 
drafted some scenes of a play built around 
a character “whose sensibility and intelli- 
gence should be on the plane of the most 
sensitive and intelligent members of the 
audience.” His speeches were to be ad- 
dressed to the other personages in the play, 
“who were to be material, literal-minded, 
and visionless,” but with the understanding 
that the remarks were being overheard and 
understood by the thoughtful spectators. 
The appeal of the plays is thus directed to 
those whom Aristotle designated the “phro- 
nomoi’ (the “perceptive ones”) and Hamlet, 
the “judicious.” 


SIGNS IN THE SNOW 
[Continued from page 12] 


the tracks of a bear along the muddy banks 
of Powdermill Run, and the previous fall 
we were thrilled to see one high up in the 
branches of a beech tree, feeding on the 
nuts. 

We are hoping for that perfect tracking 
snow, the kind that can tell us more about 
the game and fur-bearing mammals than a 
whole summer's observation. 


ADULT HOBBY CLASSES 
Sponsored by Division of Education 
Carnegie Institute 
Winter Term: January 11 - April 2 
Registration January 5 - 9 


For information as to fees, hours 
telephone MAyflower 1-7300 
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HE Coin Section of Carnegie Museum, 
which houses a great variety of coins 
and tokens from all parts of the world, has 
few series less known or harder to acquire 
than the communion tokens of Presbyterian 
churches in the United States. These little 
pieces of lead or pewter once were in com- 
mon use throughout western Pennsylvania, 
as they were in many other areas where 
tradition stemmed chiefly from Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. It is ironical that in 
Pittsburgh, the center of Presbyterianism in 
this country, the use of the token is for- 
gotten, and these mementos of many of our 
early churches have been irretrievably lost. 
Communion tokens are said to have had 
their beginning in 1560, when John Calvin 
urged the churches to use lead tokens “to 
prevent the profanation of the Table” and 
to exclude the unworthy from the com- 
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COMMUNION TOKENS FROM VARIOUS CHURCHES IN EASTERN UNITED STATES 
Reverse sides of token shown above and below: from left, Pittsburgh; Wheeling, West Virginia; South Ryegate, Vermont. 
Two Pennsylvania tokens: Mt. Pleasant, above; Venice, below. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMUNION TOKENS 


WILLIAM W. WOODSIDE 


munion service. Actually, many Scottish 
churches had used tokens for this purpose 
even earlier, but Calvin’s suggestion was 
soon adopted in the Netherlands, France, 
Switzerland, England, and in parts of Ger- 
many, often under the additional impetus 
of government persecution. Subsequently 
the practice was followed by other denomi- 
nations, but it was most closely identified 
with the Presbyterian congregations of Scot- 
land, from which it spread around the world. 

The persistence of communion tokens in 
Scotland doubtless derives in large measure 
from the persecution the Presbyterian 
churches endured at the hands of the Stuart 
kings, beginning with James I and contin- 
uing for the better part of a century, until 
William of Orange came to the throne. This 
was less a dispute over religion than one 
phase of the Stuart determination to subject 








religious and secular institutions alike to 
royal authority; basically, it revolved about 
the Crown’s attempt to impose episcopal 
government upon the Scottish kirk and to 
bring it into the Church of England. Despite 
the protests embodied in the National Cove- 
nant, which thousands of Scots signed in 
1637, the acts of the Scottish Parliament 
were abrogated and severe penalties pre- 
scribed for services other than those of the 
state church. 

In these troubled times Presbyterian ob- 
servances were held in secluded mountain 
glens and other remote places, and the com- 
munion sacrament was not observed in some 
areas for years at a time. The tokens, which 
hitherto had excluded the impious, now 
served to bar the government informer, as 
well. Thus the Scottish churches came to 
regard the tokens as essential to proper ob- 
servance of the communion, and continued 
to employ them well into the present cen- 
tury. Scotsmen carried the custom and often 
the tokens themselves overseas, and later 
generations used them in Ireland, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, the United States, 
and many other lands. 

The tokens had no mystical significance, 
but were simply tickets of admission to the 
communion table. The Scottish kirks im- 
posed a number of requirements upon com- 
municants. First, the people were examined 
by the minister and some of the elders as 
to their fitness to take communion; each had 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Creed. Secondly, all 
quarrels had to be settled publicly. And, 
finally, each was required to attend a service 
of preparation upon the Saturday, there to 
receive the token required for admittance 
to the communion service on Sunday. 

For the actual communion service, tables 
were set up in the church, usually sur- 
rounded by a low paling fence with only 


two openings, each guarded by an elder. 
Since the early kirk had no pews—members 
of the congregation each brought his own 
stool or rented one from the beadle—these 


‘ tables frequently seated a large number of 


communicants. Later, when churches were 
better furnished, the table was set at the 
front of the building below the pulpit. 
The people came forward according to 
the “table” or sitting to which they were 
assigned, surrendered their tokens to the 
elders, and were served the communion ele- 
ments at the table, much as they are today. 

The tokens range from plain bits of lead, 
stamped with only a letter or two, to hand- 
some die-struck pewter specimens. A few 
occur in brass or tin, and examples are 
known in silver and even in ivory. In early 
times they were produced by the local 
blacksmith or other artisan, under super- 
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vision of a committee of elders, and were | 


- the property of the minister, but later on 


they could be purchased from professional 
die-sinkers. They vary greatly in size and in 
form, and are round, square, oval, octagonal, 
heartshaped and so on. 

At first, designs were simple; tokens of 
the Covenanters bear such legends as “I am 
ye bred of life,” “give me thy hart” and 
“holines to the lord.” Somewhat later, the 
town or congregation is indicated by an 
initial or abbreviated name, and the initials 
of the minister also appear, preceded by 
“M” or “Mr” for his title. Dates may refer 
to the founding of the congregation, to the 


ANB: 


installation of the pastor, or merely to the | 


adoption of the new token design. The 





Mr. Woodside, who is executive secretary for the 


Pittsburgh Civic Business Council, is honorary cu- j 
rator of coins and medals at Carnegie Museum. He © 


writes this particular article as both a coin-collector 
and a Presbyterian. He is a Fellow of the American 
Numismatic Society and a past president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society. 
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_ products of commercial manufacturers are 
_ more elaborate, with representations of 
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church buildings, municipal arms, the com- 
munion table, or a burning bush; legends 
include the place name in full and ap- 
propriate verses of Scripture such as “This 
Do in Remembrance of Me,” “Nec Tamen 
Consumebatur,” and “Let a Man Examine 
Himself.” 

In this country the first use of tokens 
seems to have been at the Conococheague 
Church at Welsh Run, near Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1748, but thereafter they 
were adopted in many parts of the United 
States. Few areas had more of them than 
did Pittsburgh and Allegheny, but unfor- 
tunately they have survived in small num- 
bers, and no record exists of some varieties 
belonging to our more prominent churches. 
Metal tokens began to go out of fashion 


_ about a century ago, to be replaced by 
_ cards; by 1900 there were few congrega- 


tions that still used them, for most Pres- 
byterian bodies open their communion 
services to any professed believer. The Re- 


SATURDAY MORNING CHILDREN’S CLASSES 










10:00 - 11:30 o'clock 
Ages 6 to 12 


Second semester begins 
January 30, 1960 


For information concern- 
ing program and fees, or, if 
interested in painting classes 
for children ages five and 
under, call the Fine Arts Edu- 
cation office, extension 252, 
at Carnegie Institute, MAy- 
flower 1-7300. 


formed Presbyterian Churches still adhere 
to the Scottish tradition and often serve the 
sacrament at tables “fenced” in some places. 

Although some congregations had their 
tokens deliberately destroyed when they 
were no longer used, many more have been 
lost or discarded by those who did not rec- 
ognize them to be a valuable historical 
record. Present-day collectors and _histor- 
ians face great difficulties in acquiring rep- 
resentative American types; by contrast, 
one can readily secure Scottish tokens. 

Recently there has been much research 
on the subject, and the catalogues published 
or in preparation together make a magnifi- 
cent record of church history in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, and Scot- 
land. Carnegie Museum has co-operated, in 
a small way, with scholars who are attempt- 
ing a similar documentation of United States 
tokens, in the hope that Pittsburgh churches 
will be adequately represented. Should any 
readers possess tokens, they may help to 
complete the record by permitting us to 
examine their examples. 





SEPARATE BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 


FOR CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AND 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ECONSTITUTION of the Board of Trustees 
for Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
separate and distinct from that of Carnegie 
Institute, has been effected by order of the 
Court of Common Pleas on October 27, 1959. 
The order was handed down in response to 
a petition of the Board of Trustees of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology for amend- 
ment of the charter. 

This new arrangement, announced by 
James M. Bovard, president of the Board of 
Carnegie Institute and Chairman of the 
Board of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
will permit Carnegie Tech to elect as trus- 
tees persons with a deep interest in higher 
education and research, including national 
educators and a larger representation of 
alumni, as well as prominent people from the 
Pittsburgh community directly interested in 
higher education. Prior to this change, the 
persons who were trustees of Carnegie Insti- 
tute automatically became the Board of 
Trustees of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. This change will also enable Carnegie 
Institute to work toward a Board of Trus- 
tees with appropriate backgrounds in the 
arts and natural history, offering qualifica- 
tions particularly valuable to the purposes 
of the Institute without simultaneous con- 
sideration of their qualifications as trustees 
of Carnegie Tech. 

Carnegie Technical Schools, founded in 
1900, was at first a department of Carnegie 
Institute, with status similar to the depart- 
ments of Fine Arts, Museum, and Music 
Hall. However, in 1912, the trustees of Car- 
negie Institute were incorporated as Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, but in line 


with Mr. Carnegie’s original plan, the Board 
of Trustees of Tech continued to be the | 
persons who constituted the Board of Trus- | 
tees of Carnegie Institute. 

The present change, to reconstitute its 
Board of Trustees independent of that of 
Carnegie Institute, is thus the most impor- 
tant step for Carnegie Tech, from an organi- 


zation standpoint, since its incorporation | 
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forty-seven years ago. It also enables Car- | 


negie Institute to constitute its Board of 
Trustees from persons primarily interested 
in the functions and services it performs for 
this community. 

Membership on the Boards of Trustees for 


ge nem 
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these two Carnegie institutions and the Car- | 
negie Library of Pittsburgh has always been | 


regarded as a significant honor in the cul- 
tural and educational life of Pittsburgh. 
Under the terms of the amendment to the 
charter, the individuals constituting the 
former Carnegie Tech Board remained on 
the new Board, and six alumni members 


were added. These are Fred S. Bloom, James © 
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H. Kindelberger, W. Ward Powell, Ray- | 


mond J. Wean, Charles E. Wilson, and | 
Lloyd E. Yoder. The Institute Board was not | 
in any way affected by the change. As va- 


4 


| 


cancies occur on both the Carnegie Tech © 
and the Institute Boards, replacements will © 


gradually build up organizations oriented | 


toward the special interests and functions of 
the two institutions. 


2 


The names of the present Trustees of | 


Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Library of 


Pittsburgh appear regularly each month op- | 


posite the back inside cover of CARNEGIE | 


MAGAZINE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


WENTY-THREE foreign countries and 
nearly all fifty states are represented in 
the forty-seventh annual Salon sponsored by 
the Photographic Section of The Academy 
of Science and Art of Pittsburgh through 
January 17. From 1,200 entries, 250 black 
and white prints are shown. Nearly 400 color 
slides were chosen from some 2,600 entries. 
The jury included Gordon Bailey Wash- 
burn, Frank A. Noftsinger, APSA, of Roa- 
noke; Ollie Fife, APSA, of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Color jury was John W. Doscher, 
FPSA, FRPS, of South Woodstock, Vermont; 
Albert Widder, APSA, Forest Hills, New 
York; Isa Sharon, ARPS, Pittsburgh. Charles 
S. Burlingham is president of the Photo- 
graph Section and Walter Kneeland directs 
the Salon. 


MOTION sy James P. FLynn, Jr. 
Port Arthur, Texas. 








FOUR GENERATIONS sy James R. WEYER 
Toledo, Ohio 





SEA FOAM By W. E. Sturm 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





The graceful intertwined AR is the mark of Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, 
King of Poland, and founder of the famous Meissen porcelain factory. The AR, monogram 
for Augustus Rex, was written in blue under the glaze of wares intended for royal use. 


This elegant vase, until thirty years ago a part of the royal Saxony collection, is an 
example of the technical and artistic heights attained by Meissen, the first European 
factory to formulate a hard-paste porcelain. Its glaze is a finely applied, soft sea green, 
and its gold rococo traceries move gracefully around the neck and chinoiseries. 

It is these chinoiseries that most attract the eye; for the Saxon artist has painted in 
brilliant miniature his versions of an Oriental garden. Not only were early eighteenth 
century Europeans, Augustus the Strong among them, enthralled with the Chinese 
medium of porcelain and anxious to match the formula, but the East sounded to them 
like a storybook land just waiting for fanciful interpretation by the artist's brush. The 
chinoiseries on this vase, with their delicate strokes of bright colors, are a delight to behold. 

While Meissen marked with the crossed swords is often of highest quality, early vases 
like this, bearing the AR, are recognized among the superior pieces. 
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THE SENATE “CLUB” 


Allen Drury’s first novel, “Advise and Consent,” concerns the United States Senate 


T is now some time after Sputnik and the 

Russian moon satellite, and we no longer 
panic. We no longer cry for a “crash pro- 
gram” to produce engineers by the tens of 
thousands. Our analysis of the needs of 
America in the realms of international com- 
petition has grown deeper. 

The best of these deeper analyses ap- 
peared a few months ago in a book written 
bya man who was born in France, who came 
here when he was twenty, and who is a keen 
student of American life. He is Jacques Bar- 
zun, dean of the faculties of Columbia Uni- 
versity. You may have read some of his 
articles in The Atlantic. He calls his present 
book The House of the Intellect. 

In Barzun’s analysis of our educational 
life he says that the graduate deans in law 
and medicine are increasingly complaining 
that the men, supposedly select, who come 
into the graduate schools cannot read books. 
That does not mean they cannot spell, but 
it means they do not have the mental stam- 
ina to concentrate on the reading of a book; 
they cannot think out abstract questions. 

Evidently what has happened to our edu- 
cation is not merely the question of Why 
Johnny Can't Read, but that the intellect has 


| not received enough encouragement to de- 
_ velop itself. How different, he says, it is in 
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Russia! In Russia there is constant competi- 
tion in study and spur to intellectual de- 
velopment. But in this country it is the re- 
verse. Our whole school system has become 
noncompetitive. Its purpose is not to spur 
the students to the hard discipline of intel- 
lectual life, but to avoid anything that will 
make the children unhappy. The central aim 
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of American education in the last twenty 
years, in both public and private schools, is 
to adjust the child socially. In other words, 
it works on the assumption that every child, 
intellectually, is already a genius; all you 
have to do is to be careful not to interpose 
hindrances to its normal, intellectual self- 
expression. But every child, alas, also is, 
socially, a cripple, and has to be carefully 
adjusted in “togetherness.” It is clear that if 
we are to survive, we must change the mood 
of our education. And Barzun proclaims, 
almost as a manifesto, that we must build 
again the “house of the intellect.” 

This is a very appealing thesis, and every- 
body is theoretically in favor of it. It is like 
being in favor of the Ten Commandments. 
But there are certain disturbing difficulties. 
Barzun notes that it is remarkable that 
Russia, which is supposed to be beyond the 
capitalist mood of competition, has a strong 
competitive mood among its students, driv- 
ing them to study and to outdo one another. 

But our democracy is precisely our prob- 
lem. The competitive development of the 
intellect can be achieved more easily in 
Russia than in the United States. The Rus- 
sians have a government by the elite, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, in effect, of 
the Communist Party. Therefore, it fits into 
the mood of the Russians to drive the stu- 
dents to compete with one another to de- 
velop their mental ability. Those who de- 
velop move up into the elite; and the girls 
whose minds do not develop enough for 
them to go to medical school will be given 
a broom and told to go sweep the streets of 
Moscow. They do not mind that those who 





are unfit go down lower, because it is a 
government of the elite. 

But we are a democracy, and it is our de- 
mocracy that keeps us from too much in- 
tellectual development. It is easy to make 
fun, as Barzun does, of the silly subjects we 
teach in our high schools, the square-dancing 
and driving a car, and so on, but the reason 
for it lies in our very democracy. Since every- 
body is equal and young people are not al- 
lowed to work before a certain age, and since 
the high schools are packed, enough activity 
has to be found to keep them all busy. These 
vast institutions have to be run. That is why 
we put in the “frills,” the electronics, the 
taking apart and putting together of a radio, 
the troops of girls prancing before cheering 
sections at football games. These millions of 
children have to be kept occupied. 

Our democracy stands in the way of our 
development of a competitive, selective sys- 
tem. Whenever we do try to encourage the 
bright children, we get nervous about it and 
feel this is somehow undemocratic. 

But there is another way in which our de- 
mocracy is a hindrance. This was hinted at 
by Khrushchev after his trip to the United 
States. He spoke—I think it was in Vladi- 
vostok—and said that the United States will 
never overtake Russia in all this space de- 
velopment; not that the United States does 
not have engineers, not that it does not have 
the wealth, but that America lacks Russia’s 
system, Russia’s organization, whereby an 
order can be given by one person, and the 
decision is made where the money is going, 
one particular sort of engine and not another. 

This boast is, in a way, true. We have our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, all composed of 
citizens of the United States. The leadership 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force each com- 
petes for a certain important part in the 
missile program. They all have friendly Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Thus Congress— 








and the government, in general—becomes 
a melee in which the three forces struggle © 
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with one another. All this is part of the glory : Tl 





of a democracy, but it is a drawback in this 
particular world situation. 

There are two parties in Congress, not the | tic 
dictatorship of one party. Thus, when the } [t 


Senators gather, they consider not only their | th 
legislative responsibilities, but also their 

party responsibilities. Will favoring this bill | fo. 
help us in the next election or hurt us? This | pe 
is a legitimate mood in our American system. : pc 
We do have a contest of parties, which means | of 
a contest between politics and states- : Yc 
manship. i ha 


We know, of course, that in spite of the tu 
general disorder of democracy, it always is _ Pry 
possible in time of national crisis for the 
politicians to rise above their political plane 
and become, for the time, statesmen. When- 
ever the country is at war, the country is 
magnificently united. When the country is 
at peace, politics ousts statesmanship. 

Nowadays, unfortunately, Congress can- 
not know how to act; we are in a state of 
both war and peace, a state of “cold” war. 
What is the demand of the hour? Shall we 
be normally political, or exceptionally states- 
manlike? Is this a time of peace or of war? | 
We need to know how much national unity) Py 
is possible in a democratic political system Pr 
at this time, when we embody the leadership | m: 
of the whole free world. Such a question | bi 
comes down to a human question, because | 
each man in Washington must decide his | 
course for himself. After all, history (what- 
ever else it is) is often a conglomeration of | P° 
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biographies. { fal 

Since it is a question of the personal char- | py 
acter, and the battle is in the life of each) tw 
member of Congress, the best man to deal } 4 
with it is a novelist, because the novelist is | ™ 
the explorer of the human soul. So, just at | ra 
the proper time for it, there has appeared a} mc 
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novel that turns the light of study on the 
hearts and minds of members of the Senate. 
The novel is set for the year 1960 and the 
following year, 1961. It is set ahead so that 
it should not be too precise an identifica- 
tion of present members of the government. 
It turns around the story of the selection by 
the President of a new Secretary of State. 

The novel is written by Allen Drury, who 
for many years had observed all the ma- 
neuverings, both the statesmanship and the 
politics, in Washington. Just now he is one 
of the Washington newsmen of The New 
York Times. He has been on other papers, 
has edited a paper. Inasmuch as the Consti- 
tution of the United States says that the 
President appoints members of his cabinet 
“with the advice and consent” of the Senate, 
he calls his novel, Advise and Consent. 

In Washington itself the excitement about 
the novel is a “gossip” excitement. Every- 
body believes that Allen Drury, being a 


| newspaper man and inside all secrets, has 


described living personalities in Washing- 
ton. But the fact is that he has disguised any 
such identification, for he wants his char- 
acters to be, not identifiable people, but 
typical people. 

The chief characters are, first of all, the 
President (never given a name, just “the 
President”): immensely popular, strong- 
minded, high-minded for the country but 
bitterly vindictive politically; not to be 





This month we begin again the feature that is so 
popular with readers of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, re- 
views of new books excerpted from Dr. Freehof’s 
fall series. These lectures have been given for the 
public ever since he came to Temple Rodef Shalom 
twenty-five years ago. This summer Dr. Freehof 
was elected president of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism at a meeting in London, his native 
city. A student of Hebrew literature and authority 
in Jewish law, he is author of numerous books, the 
most recent, Commentary on the Book of Job. 


crossed, yet well-intended, and of tremen- 
dous power over Congress, at the height of 
his popularity. 

The man he selects for Secretary of State, 
Robert Leffingwell, is a great government 
servant, head of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, a Liberal. All the Liberals are on 
his side. Most of the newspapers in this era 
are in a Liberal mood. He represents the 
policy of a constant rapprochement towards 
Russia. 

There is Harley Hudson, the Vice Presi- 
dent, ignored by the President, who never 
even calls him, never consults him; he pre- 
sides over the Senate. Harley Hudson was 
a successful businessman, thrown up by the 
accident of politics into the governorship of 
his state; then in a struggle in a nominating 
convention, he was picked as a substitute to 
be Vice President. Here he is, Vice Presi- 
dent, hurt every day that the great Presi- 
dent pays no attention to him, terrified at 
the rumors that the President is not well, 
has had a sort of heart attack; and how 
would he, if he had to, manage the country 
without any preparation, without any ex- 
perience, in such a time as this? He is a 
good, scared, nervous, self-deprecatory Vice 
President. 

Chief, perhaps, among the Senators is 
Robert Munson, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, the Senior Senator from Michigan. The 
next in importance would probably be the 
Senator from South Carolina, the old, em- 
bittered Senior in the Senate, Seab Cooley, 
who is resolved to fight this nomination with 
all the bitterness of speech and all the clev- 
erness of maneuver which an old Senator 
from the South is able to muster. Then there 
is the young Senator with the grand future, 
from a pious Utah Mormon family, Brigham 
Anderson, just the kind of a young man that 
the older men of the Senate like, a man 
respectful and able and hard-working, a 









future great leader of the Senate. Then there story are groups of newspapermen, televi- | 
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is perhaps the most brilliant of all the Sen- sion and radio men, accustomed to Wash- | 

ators, the Senior Senator from Illinois, Orrin ington, knowing the Senators, often address- ( 

Knox. Orrin Knox, twice defeated by the ing them by their first names, trying to elicit} 

present President in the convention, knows from them what was decided here, there, t 

that he is perhaps the best mind in the Sen- what is going to be done. It is a brilliant}; 

ate, but just now is in a mood of bitterness, description of the fencing between the/f | 

in doubt about his whole career. cautious Senators, who need publicity and) 

The book is divided into four books, each yet need to keep their secrets, and the | ( 

one supposedly concentrating on the biog- clever newspapermen trying to elicit from! t 

raphy of one of the Senators, and a final them more than they want to say at any; j 

appendix sums up the philosophy of the given time. i i: 

book. Each one of the books, in essence, It is a book of great power, derived from | i 

gives the career of the man spoken of, how its combination of realistic, personal ap-| 

he became a Senator and devoted his whole praisal and the ultimate emergence of deep} 

life to the Senate, his present mood; and idealism; it is a combination of colloquial) 

all four books are brought to confront the speeches as the Senators talk to each other | 2 

crisis of the dispute over whether the Sen- in private, and magnificent public oratory; ) vy 
ate will consent to the nomination of it is a blending of the low and the high, | 

Robert Leffingwell. which life really is.  t 

Weaving through and serving to unify the I imagine that the author, Allen Drury, | I 
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It takes twenty feet of vegetable matter to make one : 

foot of coal. The coal deposit in this part of the country,| }, 

known as the “Pittsburgh Seam,” averages five feet thick.) 

Thus it took 100 feet of dead jungle growth and 15 a 
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has in the group of newspapermen de- 
scribed himself. That would be in the mood 
of the great Renaissance paintings such as 
The Resurrection and others, where often 
the painter paints a little picture of himself 
in the corner among the crowd. I do not 
know enough about Allen Drury to recog- 
nize whether he is one of the newsmen, but 
certainly he does not dominate. This book is 
therefore not autobiographical, which makes 
it peculiar for a first novel. A first novel 
is nearly always a description of the author’s 
inner world. I imagine Drury’s model is 
some great novel of the past, possibly War 
and Peace, in which there is a series of 
powerful people, all of them woven to- 
gether in the over-all somber symphony of 
world crisis. , 

It is hard to decide who is the hero of 
this novel. It can be Bob Munson, who has 
his great responsibilities as majority leader, 
his duty to the head of the party, the Presi- 
dent, whom his conscience ultimately forces 
him to oppose. It could be old Seab Cooley, 
whom life had embittered, and who some- 
how offers his bitterness on the altar of what 
he conceives to be patriotism. The tragic 
hero could be, of course, Brigham Anderson, 
a devoted man with a fine future, ruined 
by a forgotten episode in the past, cata- 
pulted into a situation where ruthless men 
could crush him — and they did. Or may- 
be the hero is Orrin Knox, the intellectual 
who had the will to make a great decision 
and gave up the presidency for the sake 
of conscience. 

It may be that the hero is not a person. 
Perhaps it is the Constitution of the United 
States, a document written by candlelight 
that is somehow still effective in the age of 
jet propulsion and hydrogen bombs; a docu- 
ment that has written checks and balances 
into our government, that somehow leads us 
to achieve deliberation and care even in the 


Annual Concert 


FRIENDS OF THE MUSIC LIBRARY 


Monday, February 1, at 8:30 p.m. 
HALL OF SCULPTURE, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
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REY DE LA TORRE 


Cuban classic guitarist 
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Admission is by membership card. Patron (admits 
four) $10.00 or more; Sponsor (two) $5.00; Mem- 
bership (one) $1.00. Dues may be paid at the 
door or to Oscar W. Demmler, 129 Wynoka Street, 
Pittsburgh 10. Except for operating expenses, mem- 
bership dues are donated to the Music Division of 
Camegie Library of Pittsburgh for musical material, 
recordings, and record equipment. 





midst of crises, when we are all driven to 
take hurried action. 

Or it may be that the hero is not the 
document, but that strange fraternity and 
intimate club, the United States Senate, in 
which men bargain and deal with one an- 
other and bring their personal careers to the 
dealings, across party lines and across bitter 
oratorical struggles. The Senate, that curi- 
ous combination of political bargaining and 
flashes of statesmanship, that peculiar or- 
ganization which has developed from the 
Constitution, summons able young men 
from all over the country, gives them their 
opportunity for public services, teaches 
them the clever tricks of political bargain- 
ing, and somehow keeps in them the demo- 
cratic aim and the national idealism. 

The hero of this novel is the United States 
Senate, which learns to elicit out of bargain- 
ing disagreements an important consensus; 
the Senate, which learns to lead and to 
guide in time of confusion, and in time of 
crisis to “advise and consent.” 





RIGINALLY the range of the black bear 
included most of North America except 
portions of several far-western states. His 
eating habits vary as widely as his range, 
for he lives on acorns, roots, berries, small 
animals, apples, ants, grubs, and carrion. 
His senses of smell and hearing are so keen 
that few woodsmen ever get a chance to see 
him. Pennsylvania is still one of the good 
bear states, particularly, of course, in the 
northern wooded counties like Potter, Elk, 
McKean. 

A party of hunters was driving a hollow 
for bear in our northern Alleghenies. As is 
customary, the party split up, one group tak- 
ing one side of the ravine, the other, the other 
side, while one hunter drove down the bot- 
tom. A short way down the ravine the 
hunter in the bottom came to a fallen tree 
covered on all sides with wild grape, but 
with one end about ten feet off the ground. 

To get a better view, he walked out on 
the tree trunk which, when he neared the 
end, broke and dumped him onto the back 
of a hibernating black bear. 

The bear jumped up, threw him off, and 
went out of that nest like a streak. So swiftly 
did he move that, although several of the 
hunters got a shot at him, none hit him. 

Such is the speed of the black bear. 

The black will climb a tree, and many a 
farmer's apple orchard has been robbed by 
a hungry bruin. He loves honey and also 
sheep, and the State Game Commission has 
to pay each year for hive and sheep loss. 

One may raise a bear from a cub but it 
can never be completely tamed. The bears 
in our national parks see thousands of people 
every year, and many people who get too 
familiar are hurt by them, in spite of warn- 
ing signs and the admonitions of park rang- 


TALES FROM THE WOODS: WOODLAND CLOWN 


ers. Some people even try to hand-feed and 
pet them. 

The black bear comes in a number of color 
phases, varying from jet black to blue black, 
dark brown, light brown, and the glacier 
bear of southeastern Alaska in several shades 
of blue and gray. Surprisingly, there is also 
a race of white black bear, not an albino! 

The black has prodigious strength. One 
particular bear was a nuisance to a farmer 
in northern Pennsylvania, so he set a trap for 
it. Trap, chain, and the log to which it was 
attached weighed about 140 pounds. Some 
of the mountains of Potter County are so 
steep that a man has to climb them with 
hands as well as feet, yet this bear dragged 
the whole outfit five miles over those hog- 
backs and finally left it in a tall hemlock. 

The black is unpredictable and often does 
amusing things. Russell Annabell, the for- 
mer Alaska Field and Wildlife Service 
ranger, tells an interesting tale illustrating 
their prankishness. 

Since early morning he and another hunter 
had been trailing an especially fine speci- 
men that they hoped to take for a museum 
display. Finally, about three o'clock, they 
came up with it on a high mountain meadow. 

As Russell lined the cross hairs of his 
scoped rifle on the bear’s rib cage, it looked 
up and saw on the branch of a tree above a 
huge hornet’s nest. Somewhere in its past 
history there must have been an unpleasant 
experience with hornets, for it aimed a hay- 
maker at that nest and knocked it out of 
the tree. 

The hunters stood there and laughed till 
the tears rolled down their cheeks, then fol- 
lowed the bear down the mountain by the 
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yipes it let out as the enemy hastened its | 


flight. Joun A. Wracc 
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Soon...Cheaper atomic power 
with (is8) Atomic Age Steels 


Spite ATOMIC POWER can light our cities 
or run our industries efficiently, the cost 
of building and operating commercial atomic 
reactors must be reduced. The two big prob- 
lems: high cost of nuclear fuel, and the need 
for better and less costly materials of con- 
struction. 

Firsthand information on the effects of 
radiation on steel has not been easy to come 
by. The start-up of the General Electric Test 
Reactor, near Pleasanton, California, and the 
Westinghouse Testing Reactor near. Pitts- 
burgh has enabled U.S. Steel to launch the 
first large-scale private investigation of irradi- 
ated steels. These explorations will be carried 
out in private test reactors, wholly financed 
with private capital. 


Today, U.S. Steel has scientists working 
full-time at Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric Atomic Laboratories; extensive applied 
research in nuclear steels is also being carried 
on at U.S. Steel’s Monroeville Research 
Center. 

From these tests will come new and im- 
proved atom age steels: stronger, more cor- 
rosion-resistant steels, steels that will hasten 
the advent of commercial nuclear power. The 
full effects of this vast U.S. Steel research 
program may not be felt for two, five, or even 
ten years. But, cheaper atomic power is on its 
way ... because American industries like 
U.S. Steel are contributing to the research. 
United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS is a registered trademark 





General Electric Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. Here in California’s Livermore Valley, 
U.S. Steel sponsors the first large-scale, privately financed study of radiation effects 
on steel. Project will hasten the advent of low-cost atomic power. 


(iss) United States Steel 








GEORGE CROGHAN: 
WILDERNESS DIPLOMAT 


By Nicuoias B. WAINWRIGHT 
Published for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg (1959) 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 
334 pages, 4 maps ($6.00) 

May be ordered through Art and Nature Shop 
Library no. 92 C888. 


Of all the characters who performed upon 
the stage of early Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania, the most enigmatic and con- 
troversial was George Croghan. (He pro- 
nounced it “Crone,” as indeed many con- 
temporary phonetic spellers have written 
it.) Possessed of all the alert faculties of the 
Irish, he was shrewd, energetic, imaginative, 
and ubiquitous beyond belief—simultane- 
ously praised as a hero and maligned as a 
scoundrel, depending upon one’s viewpoint. 

The story of George Croghan’s busy life 
is an exciting saga of adventure, movement, 
triumph, and heartbreak. His tangled affairs 
have confused the experts, many times 
nearly landed Croghan in prison, and forced 
him to take refuge on far frontiers or in 
other colonies. With all the troubles that 
finally accumulated, Croghan never lost his 
forward-looking enthusiasm and his faith in 
vast colonization far in advance of his times. 

Croghan’s grandiose visions were impe- 
rialistic in concept, predicated upon British 
domination of the western movement. He 
failed to sense the growing spirit of Ameri- 
can independence, and when he finally 
realized its significance, it was too late. 

Many have written about Croghan’s 
prowess as “the King of the Traders.” This 
year Nicholas B. Wainwright, research li- 
brarian of the Historical Society of Pennsy]- 
vania in Philadelphia and president of the 
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Library Company of Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished the results of his more than twenty 
years of work upon this fascinating subject, 
entitled George Croghan, Wilderness Diplo- 
mat. Dr. Wainwright is editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
and has published a number of books on 
Philadelphia history. No less indefatigable 
than the man he has now written about, 


Dr. Wainwright found several trunkfuls of | 
Croghan papers in a storage room of the [ 


Cadwalader law firm in Philadelphia, where 


they had reposed for more than a hundred : 


and twenty years. This Cadwalader collec- 
tion supplied nearly all the new material. 
The book is a monumental piece that con- 
stitutes an admirable guide to further re- 
search and stimulates a keen desire to follow 
it to the end. One is left eager to see the 
contents of some of the interesting docu- 
ments referred to in the footnotes—letters, 
bills, receipts, memoranda—which now re- 
pose in that treasure house, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. We sincerely hope 
that Dr. Wainwright will yet bring out a 
second volume containing some of this ma- 
terial, for which a history-minded reading 
public will bless him. 

Arriving in America from Ireland in 1741, 
Croghan almost immediately entered the 
Indian trade. His alert mind very quickly 
picked up the various Indian languages. By 
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1745 he was in partnership with William | 
Trent and owned a plantation west of Har- — 


riss Ferry, now Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Financial failure of this firm in 1752 brought © 


on foreclosure, and the partners moved west 
to establish headquarters on Aughwick Creek 
(now Shirleysburg, Huntingdon County), 


from which they conducted trading opera- | 
tions. Croghan soon had trading houses at | 


we 
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Croghans Indian land purchases near Pittsburgh 


PURCHASE OF 200,000 


AA PURCHASE OF 1,500,000 
ACRES IN 1749 


=A =OACRES IN 1773 





Courtesy Nicholas B. Wainwright’s ““George Croghan” 
The University of North Carolina Press 


Cuyahoga (now Cleveland), Logstown 
(Economy, Pennsylvania), at Pine Creek 
(Etna, Pennsylvania), at Conchake on the 
Muskingum (eastern part of Coshocton, 
Ohio), and at the Lower Shawnee Town (at 
the mouth of the Scioto on the Ohio). All 
these, however, he lost to the enemy at the 
outbreak of the French and Indian War, 
in 1754. 

Because of his extensive knowledge of 
Indian languages and affairs, the Pennsyl- 


_ vania government sent Croghan to the 1751 


Indian council at Logstown, although he 
went reluctantly. Out of this meeting came 


| the Indians’ request for, and Croghan’s ad- 
_ vocacy of, the building of a fort at the Forks 
_ of the Ohio for the protection of the Indian 


trade against French encroachment. The 
Pennsylvania Quaker-controlled Assembly, 
however, because of religious scruples, re- 
fused to appropriate money for such a proj- 


31 


ect. This led to a long enmity between 
Croghan and the Quakers. 

By contrast, one important term of the 
Virginia treaty agreement with the Indians 
the next year (1752), held also at Logstown, 
was that a fort should be erected. Conse- 
quently, the Virginians built Fort Prince 
George at the Point of the Forks of the Ohio, 
and Croghan’s half-brother, Edward Ward, 
was in command of this fort when it was 
captured by the French. It was Virginia who 
sent a military force to hold and rebuild 
Fort Pitt at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
while the Pennsylvanians still refused to 
protect what they claimed. One asks 
whether Croghan can be blamed for ques- 
tioning the right of Pennsylvania to the site 
of the present great city of Pittsburgh. In 
the Virginia-Pennsylvania controversy over 
the country west of the mountains, Croghan 
subsequently had most to gain by support- 
ing the contentions of the Old Dominion. 
Virginia, by extending military support, 
would protect the trade and promote the 
sale of the lands he claimed to own. 

In the summer of 1754 Croghan was with 
Washington at Fort Necessity, and the fol- 
lowing year was in the advance of Brad- 
dock’s ill-fated army. In the spring of 1756, 
Croghan betook himself to Fort Johnson on 
the Mohawk, where he was welcomed by 
his fellow Irish gentleman, Sir William 
Johnson, “His Majesty’s sole agent and su- 
perintendent of Indian affairs.” 

By him Croghan was appointed Deputy 
Indian Agent, and the diplomatic phase of 
his career was officially begun. For fifteen 
years Croghan was the key figure in dealing 
with the Indians in Pennsylvania, in the 
Ohio and Illinois country, and at Detroit. 
He had more influence with the Indians 
than any other living white man. Lieutenant 
Governor James Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, 
wrote (1755): “I know not whom else to 











employ . . . . no body is fitter for that serv- 
ice.” Lieutenant Colonel John Campbell, at 
Detroit, (1765) wrote to General Thomas 
Gage: The Indians there had “the highest 
opinion of him, and they would prefer him 
to any other person.” To quote Wainwright: 
“The other Indian agents, the traders, and 
army officers conceded he was without peer 
as a western negotiator. He was a superla- 
tive peacemaker.” 

It is observable, however, that Croghan 
never acted without selfish interest, never 
made a treaty pact with the Indians without 
gaining for himself and his friends conces- 
sions of great tracts of land—always using 
the government's gifts as bait. 

After a feverish round of important Indian 
councils in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Virginia during 1757, the next summer 
found Croghan in the thick of the bloody 
British defeat at Ticonderoga. The same 
autumn he had a guiding part in the great 
Indian treaty at Easton that drew away In- 
dian support from the French and prepared 
the way for the success of Forbes’s expedi- 
tion. Croghan himself was in the forefront 
of Forbes’s victorious troops when they 
marched into the ruined Fort Duquesne. 

The next four years were filled with furi- 
ous activity. Croghan sailed to England in 
hopes of retrieving the losses of himself and 
other traders caused by the war. Upon his 
return to America after Pontiac’s War, Gen- 
eral Gage sent him on his most perilous mis- 
sion into the Illinois country to arrange for 
the transfer of the French forts to English 
control. With Captain Harry Gordon, 
builder of Fort Pitt, Thomas Hutchins, and 
George Morgan, Croghan made a trip down 
the Ohio and Mississippi from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans in 1766 for the purpose of 
mapping defense, winning the Indians to 
the English interest, and establishing trade. 
The narrative of this interesting expedition 


would surely fill another volume. 

The succeeding years were signficant for 
Croghan’s fantastic land deals, the statistics 
of which sound astronomical even today. 
Although his career began in the fur trade, 
the lust for land became his dominant pas- 
sion. He had, about 1752, acquired four 
thousand acres at Aughwick Old Town, 
Huntingdon County and, eight years later, 
the land at Standing Stone, now occupied 


by the city of Huntingdon. This he later sold | 


to Dr. William Smith, provost of the College 
of Philadelphia (the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania). In 1762 he acquired a large farm 
around present-day Bedford and sold to the 
Penns the plot on which the town was laid 
out. In successive deals with Indians, he 
acquired 127,000 acres around Lake Otsego, 
New York. At the Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
(1768), Croghan feathered his nest by get- 
ting confirmation of an earlier grant of 
200,000 acres south and west of Pittsburgh. 
The really fantastic dreams came in 1771 
with the Indiana and Vandalia projects com- 
prising 20,000,000 acres, in which Croghan, 
Trent, and others had large shares. This took 
in nearly all the present West Virginia, part 
of Virginia, and a large section of Kentucky. 
Then, in 1773, Croghan purchased 1,500,000 
acres in Pennsylvania, taking in all that lay 
between the Allegheny and Beaver Rivers 
north of the Ohio. The same year he pur- 
chased from the Six Nations 6,000,000 acres 
at the headwaters of the Allegheny. 
Croghan’s expanding horizons are evident 
in his ever greater land grabs. His methods 


Mr. Williams, a graduate of Bucknell University, 
has been in advertising for many years. A member 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
he enjoys research into the military history of the 
American Colonies and has edited Colonel Henry 
Bouquet’s Orderly Book of the 1764 expedition into 
Ohio. This is now being published by Mayer Press 
and may be obtained through Art and Nature Shop. 
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sound modern in that he borrowed, then bor- 
rowed again to pay off the first debt, pyra- 
miding, plunging, all on borrowed money. 
The greatest names in the business world 
of the Colonies were his partners or cred- 
itors. It was a trait of his personality that 
he could influence people, white and In- 
dian alike. 

A man of many homes, Croghan built a 
house above Fort Pitt in 1762, which be- 
came known as Croghan Hall. It stood near 
the present corner of Butler Street and 
McCandless Avenue, was burned at the 
time of the siege of Fort Pitt, and was re- 
built in 1767. Monckton Hall, built in 1764 
in Philadelpha, overlooking the Delaware, 
was an elaborately furnished house tended 
by a staff of livried servants; standing in the 
line of British fortifications during the Revo- 
lution, it was demolished. At Otsego, New 
York, “Croghan’s Forest” was built in 1768 
at the site of present Cooperstown. All three 
estates existed simultaneously and were 
maintained by a corps of servants. 

An interesting part of Croghan’s life was 
his circle of relatives and close associates, all 
connected with Pittsburgh history. His wife 
has never been identified, but his daughter 
married Augustine Prevost, the younger, son 
of Major General Augustine Prevost, who 
succeeded Bouquet. Croghan’s half-brother, 
Edward Ward, enjoyed his confidence. The 
notorious Dr. John Connolly of infamous 
memory at Fort Pitt was his nephew, from 
whom Croghan turned away. Major Thomas 
Smallman was his cousin. Trent was his 
business partner; Hutchins, who left a 
greater imprint on the western area than 
any other of his time by his institution of the 
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great American Land System, was an asso- 
ciate on many an expedition; John Camp- 
bell, surveyor of Pittsburgh’s first town plat, 
was his clerk and associate. Croghan’s 
daughter by an Indian wife, married the 
famous Joseph Brant, the most noted chief 
of the Revolution. 

Also of interest to Pittsburgh, if indeed a 
relative, was William Croghan, son of 
George’s Dublin agent, Nicholas Croghan. 
Dr. Wainwright calls him “presumably a rel- 
ative.” William married the sister of the 
hero, General George Rogers Clark, also 
sister of Captain William Clark of Lewis 
and Clark Expedition fame. This couple be- 
came the grandparents of Mary Elizabeth 
Croghan Schenley, wife of Captan Edward 
W. H. Schenley of the British Army. It was 
she who gave to her native city the Park 
that bears her name, and the Blockhouse. 

The veteran trader, negotiator, and spec- 
ulator suffered severely during the Revolu- 
tion. He moved to Philadelphia and was 
under suspicion by both patriots and British 
authorities. The loss of Monckton Hall was 
a severe blow. In May, 1782, a committee 
of Congress reported in favor of the validity 
of the Indian land purchases of George Cro- 
ghan and the Indiana Company; but by 
August of that year his tremendously busy 
life had ended. 

The many Indian councils he had success- 
fully conducted established George Croghan 
as the greatest peacemaker of all time be- 
tween the white man and the Indians. As 
such, he was able to accomplish more than 
conquering armies, except that of Bouquet, 
in bringing civilization to the Ohio lands. 

Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 
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